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ew Donors May 
orceBloodBank 
o Limit Service 


The Local 1-S, Macy’s Blood 
ank fell 211 pints short of the 
btal collected last year, and the 
956 program faces the possibility 
curtailment as a result. 
The number who were willing 
b give blood was actually higher 
han the total of pledges a year 
go. Medical postponements and 
jections, however, were fifteen 
ercent higher. 
One-third of the 730 pints given 
Herald Square, Flatbush, Park- 
hester and Jamaica (White Plains 
covered by a separate arrange- 
ent) goes directly to the Red 
oss. This leaves a balance of a 
ant 487 pints with which mem- 
ers of Local 1-S, executives, hus- 
mds and wives and children un- 
18 and parents of single mem- 
(limited to five pints), are to 
covered. 
Vice President Phil Hoffstein 
hnounced that the Blood Bank 
pmmittee would meet early in 
ne to re-examine the entire cov- 
problem. He said, “The 
ident willingness of people to 
ve to the Blood Bank was dem- 
strated by the number who sign- 
the pledge sheets. 
“Unfortunately, there were a 
odly number of men and women 
ho were advised against giving 
this time by the Red Cross 
ors. 
“To those who signed pledges 
d to those who gave, we extend 
thanks. To those who did not 
nk that the Blood Bank was 
portant enough to merit their 
pport we can only say that we 
pe—despite their indifference— 
meet all the calls that are made 
on us, even from them. 
“Ever since the formation of the 
bod Bank we have successfully 
isted pressures to limit the re- 
sing of blood to those (and 
ir families) who at least signed 
bledge sheet as an offer to give 
they are physically able to do 


hose pressures will undoubt- 
y become stronger as a result 
decrease in the blood re- 
8s available. We hope that the 
mittee will not consider such 
iitations necessary when they 
st to discuss the problem.” 
Mepresenting the Union on the 
od =Bank Committee are: 
rion Cook, Jerry Harte, An- 
ny LaSalvia, John Malone and 
ene Roberts. 


-A-MONTH 


parting with this issue, the 
1-S NEWS will be published 
once a month during June, 
and August. 
fe take this occasion to wish 
ur readers a pleasant and very 
ned vacation. 





“my 


Summer time, and the giving is easy. The Local |-S, Macy's Blood Bank once again gets the support of 
those who know the value of its protection. Total given fell short of previous contributions. 





Biggest Stores Hide Behind Small 
Owners in Wage Extension Hearings 


While the RWDSU sent more 
than 1,000 delegates to Washing- 
ton and labor nationally has 
pressed its fight, the country’s big- 
gest retailers, including Macy’s, 
have developed a new tactic in 
their efforts to convince Congress 
that extension of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Minimum Wage 
and Hour) would hurt rather than 
help. 

‘They have simply gone into hid- 
ing. They have not appeared be- 
fore the Senate Labor sub-com- 
mittee, nor have they sent any 
representative to speak for them. 
Instead, they have—through the 
American Retail Federation and 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce— 
lured small shopkeepers to the 
witness stand to testify that ex- 
tension of the law’s protection to 
more than nine million retail 
workers would drive them out of 
business. 

What big business knows but is 
not talking about, is the fact that 
the Bill endorsed by labor would 
not affect the small shop keeper— 
except insofar as it would protect 
them from their big rivals who 
now compete both on prices and 
wages. 

A Major Test 

It is ironic that a year ago 
President Eisenhower voiced his 
approval of extended coverage, 
but argued against an increase in 
the minimum to anything more 
than 90 cents an hour. 

This year, the President re- 
mains unheard from, but his GOP 
leaders in Congress make it clear 
that they view this legislation with 
coolness if not open disfavor. 

Members of both parties, how- 
ever, will be judged by millions 
of workers .by the way they act 
on this measure. The AFL-CIO 


has labelled the extension of the 
minimum wage as their prime leg- 
islative goal at this session of the 
Congress. And it is safe to pre- 
sume that they are not going to be 
taken in by any shrewd politician 
who talks out of both sides of his 
mouth and ends up by voting 
against this measure. 
Why the Fight? 

The retail industry is waging 
its all-out fight in an effort to 
hang on to one of the most favor- 
able positions enjoyed by any in- 
dustry in the country. 

While the major retail chains 
have been reporting steadily in- 
creasing profits, they have contin- 
ued to pay the lowest wages of any 
big employer. 

As a result of extensive union 
organization and hard bargaining 
in the manufacturing industries, 
wages have been driven up. With 
those increases, the manufacturers 
have boosted the price tags on 
their items—usually by far more 
than was needed to cover the cost 
to them of the wage increases. 

The retail workers, who in the 
main are unorganized, did not 
keep pace with the wage increases, 
but the owner of the retail stores 
—with special emphasis on the 
big ones—not only passed on the 
manufacturer’s price increases, but 
added some of his own besides. 

As a result, the retail worker 
has lost his position in relation 
to other workers and in relation 
to the cost of living. 

The employers like things the 
way they are and are spending a 
small fortune to try to persuade 
as many Congressmen as possible 
to leave them just this way. 

Labor’s Stake 

On the other hand, labor as a 

whole has a tremendous stake in 


the outcome of the legislative 
fight. 

For the organized worker whose 
wage is above the minimum of $1 
an hour, extension of the law’s 
coverage will be added insurance 
against future wage-slashing. But 
more immediately, it will protect 
his job by making it less desirable 
for the employer to move to pres- 
ent “cheap labor” areas of the 
country. lt will also mean less of 
a “cheap labor” reserve which 
management is so fond of using 
like a club whenever the question 
of a wage increase is on the 
agenda. 

For the unorganized workers— 
especially those making less than 
the present minimum of $1 an 
hour, it will mean added purchas- 
ing power and all the benefits that 
go with it. 

What to Do 


The average person is not much 
of a letter writer. He often says, 
“1 ought to...” and then lets it 
slide, unless he sees clearly that 
his letter is important. 

Your letter is important! Sen- 
ator Herbert Lehman, who is a 
member of the sub-committee hold- 
ing hearings on the Bill, will make 
the best possible use of all the mail 
he gets. 

Write to him today. Tell him 
you appreciate his support and let 
him know he has yours. 

Write also to your own Con- 
gressman and to Senator Irving 
Ives and urge him to give up his 
“State’s Right” position and to 
work for extension of the Federal 
law. 

Address your letters to: 

Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
Sen. Irving M. Ives 
Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 


NegotiationsEnd 
As Inequality 
Pact is Approved 


The last link in the 1956 chain 
of contractual guarantees and 
safeguard was forged when the 
officers and Negotiating Commit- 
tee put the seal of approval on a 
settlement of wage inequities at a 
special meeting on May 16th. 

Wage adjustments ranging from 
25 cents to $9.50 a week were 
negotiated in the protracted and 
often complicated series of meet- 
ings between the Union’s and the 
company’s sub-committees as- 
signed to the job. 

Working within the framework 
of an allocation of $40,000 (ap- 
proved by the membership as part 
of the strike settlement) , the Com- 
mittee and the company agreed 
on the adjustment of wage rates 
affecting more than 500 workers. 

The Branch Stores, with some 
of the most pressing inequity prob- 
lems, received approximately one- 
third of the total, with the balance 
distributed among the selling, non- 
selling and office divisions of 
Herald Square. 


Since the earliest days of the 
Union, discrepancies in the wage 
structure have presented an almost 
insoluble problem. Over the years 
Local 1-S has successfully nego- 
tiated several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which have been 
used to eliminate or minimize the 
differentials between the jobs with 

(Continued on page 3) 


N.Y. MINIMUM 
WAGEHEARINGS 
SET ON JUNE 21 


With the New York State Wage 
Board scheduled to hold hearings 
in New York City on June 2lst, 
the RWDSU called a meeting of 
all affiliates affected by the state 
minimum wage for May 23rd. 

Aim of the meeting was to coor- 
dinate the union’s demands and 
strategy at the hearings. It was 
decided to press for a department 
store and other retail shop mini- 
mum of $1.25 an hour. 

Present minimum wage rates in 
department stores in New York 
State range from 65 cents to 75 
cents an hour, depending on the 
size of the community. 

Both Governor Averell Harri- 
man and his Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Isador Lubin, had given 
earlier support to a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour, provided it was 
enacted on a national level. 

Neither the city nor state coun- 
cils of the AFL or CIO have an- 
nounced their state goals to this 
time. 











Worth 
Talking 
About 


By President Sam Kovenetsky 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER RECENTLY CALLED a three day 
conference on “occupational safety” which it was my pleasure to attend. 
A “pleasure” not because of the subject at hand, but because something 
was being done, at long last, to deal with one of our people’s urgent 
problems. 

Present at the meeting were represenatives of labor, farmers, the 
medical profession, management and government. We were together to 
discuss ways and means of avoiding tens of thousands of industrial 
injuries and deaths which each year cause untold grief and hardship. 

We were together to try to lay the groundwork for fusing a pro- 
gram of united action for safety. The record all too sadly tells us that 
the programs put on paper by management alone have not worked to 
substantially cut the number of arms, legs and eyes lost. Nor have they 
substantially cut the number of deaths or serious injuries short of those 
that maim and disable permanently. 


WE KNOW THAT THE FINE SAFETY PLANS put on paper 
often end up in the wastebasket as the demand for faster and faster 
production is given priority over safety. And we can properly conclude 
from this that only a jointly administered labor-management safety 
committee can adequately guarantee the conditions under which work 
is performed. It was a shock to learn, through Labor Secretary James 
P. Mitchell, that there had been 1,930,000 occupational injuries and 
14,200 deaths from work injuries in the year 1955 alone! And it was 
sobering to hear AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William Schnitzler re- 
mind the conference that “the concern of the trade union movement 
in this field is not new. One of the earliest fights we waged was for 
the achievement of workmen’s compensation laws and factory inspec- 
tion and safety laws. It is often forgotten that we achieved workmen’s 
compensation laws and state safety laws over the fierce opposition of 
the representatives of management. We did not win . . . just because 
of our logic or our powers of persuasion. We won our fight because 
men and women died—died horribly—died needlessly. . . .” 


THE RECORDS SHOW THAT DURING WORLD WAR II 
there were some 70,000 labor-management production committees going 
in American industry, and that more than 80 percent of these worked 
on safety. And the record also shows that where there is such coopera- 
tion, the accident rate drops sharply. 

The government called this conference because of their grave 
concern for the stupendous man-hour loss suffered each year in industry. 
We respond to this crisis, not only because we have a stake in the 
national well-being, but because it is we who are most directly affected 
by the establishment and maintenance of effective safety standards. 


OUR INDUSTRY IS NOT ONE IN WHICH the most serious 
types of accidents are likely to occur. And yet we know, from first 
hand experience, how serious some of the accidents in the store are. 

The officers of Local 1-S feel that a joint Local 1-S, Macy’s Safety 
Committee can go a long way towards eliminating the hazards which 
continue to exist in the store. We know that Macy’s has worked at its 
safety program for a long time—and we know, as by now they must, too 
—that only a joint and fully cooperative approach can solve many of 
the problems outstanding. 

This does not mean that the Union will become an errand boy for 
management. We will not be able to play an effective part in the devel- 
opment of such a program unless our recommendations are given the 
most serious attention. 


AS THE SPOKESMAN FOR LABOR AT THE CONFERENCE 
Brother Shnitzler’s words are again worth quoting. He said, “I have 
been assigned the topic “Labor’s Responsibility for the Prevention of 
Accidents”. “I submit”, he said, “that it is impossible to talk about 
labor’s responsibility. It is impossible to talk about either the responsi- 
bility of labor or management and not talk about the responsibility of 
government as a representative of all the people. . . . we need factory 
inspection laws that are modern, strict, inclusive. We need fair and 
continuous enforcement of these laws without fear or favor. . . . I pledge 
to you that the trade unions of the United States are going to continue 
their fight to get this kind of industrial safety legislation and to get 
this kind of enforcement of these laws. . . .” 


THE CONFERENCE SERVED AN EXCELLENT purpose in 
bringing the need for occupational safety before the public. Success 
will depend on our ability to win the cooperation we need and that 
safety demands. 





Board Approves Penalty for Scabs; 
OK's Start on Organizing Campaign 





Under the chairmanship of 
Vice President Phil Hoffstein, the 
Local 1-S Executive Board, at its 
regular meeting on May 22nd, 
agreed on a punitive policy aimed 
at all who scabbed during the re- 
cent strike; approved a planned 
—— drive submitted by the 

cers; heard a critical evalua- 
tion of the response to the Blood 
Ban; gy olitical action re- 
se y COPE (Committee on 

olitical Education) chairman 
Charles Boyd and Helen Ruder- 
man of White Plains; reached ver- 
dicts on recommendations of the 
Trial Committee; heard that the 
Constitution Committee will make 
further recommendations for 
amending the Union’s by-laws; 
agreed to look into the question 
of whether buttons issued by 
Macy’s are Union-made. 


Scabs 


Scabbing, the most serious of- 
fense one worker can commit 
against another, was made punish- 
able by an indefinite suspension 
from the benefits of Union mem- 
bership and a $100 fine, on the 
recommendation of a special com- 
mittee set up at the April meeting 
of the Executive Board for which 
Vice President Hoffstein reported. 

Aware of the fact that custom- 
ary disclipline in such cases is a 
summary expulsion, it was the 
Board’s view that dismissal from 
membership actually makes it too 
easy on a scab who is sheltered 
against discharge from his job by 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Dyed-in-the-wool union haters 
who are expelled are able to con- 
tinue on the job while paying no 
Union dues and at the same time 
sharing in the gains that are won. 


Suspended members continue to 
pay dues, but are denied such Con- 
stitutional protection as the death 
benefit, Welfare Board assistance 
and the many other forms of pro- 
tection chested by the Union. 


On the special committee whose 
recommendation was adopted 
were: Andrew Feleccia (Park- 
chester), Thomas Ford (Receiv- 
ing), Jerry Harte (5th Floor), 
Mildred Kaplonski (DA-CT), Neil 
Kuypers (9th Floor), Harry Lei- 
bowitz (Manufacturing) and 
Helene Roberts (Packing). 


0 
0 


Organizi 


Following a report by President 
Sam Kovenetsky the Executive 
Board gave its full approval to the 
immediate launching of an organ- 
izing drive in New York “al its 
suburban areas. 

Object of the campaign would 
be to enroll workers in unorgan- 
ized stores into Local 1-S, rather 
than into new and separate locals. 


The President urged those who 
consider themselves qualified to 


work as organizers to get in touch 


with Vice President Bill Atkinson, 
who has been designated to head 
the Local 1-S campaign. “Those 
who do not want to work at it full 
time can help spur the drive by 
working with us on days off at any 
other time,” he added. 


Pointing to the fact that Local 
1-S prestige is at an all-time high, 
the President said, “we have not 
spread the good word or our good 
work, as we could do and as we 
should do”. 

President Kovenetsky expressed 
confidence that financial aid would 
be forthcoming from the Interna- 
tional union once a concrete plan 
of organizing was in effect. 


Blood Bank 


Fewer Executive Board mem- 
bers and Shop Stewards partici- 
pated in the Blook Bank drive than 
ever before, Vice President Hoff- 
stein reported. 

The 1956 total of 730 pints was 
the lowest since the first year of 
the joint 1-S, Macy’s bank and 
will necessitate a close re-examina- 
tion of coverage presently afford- 
ed. (See Page 1 for full Blood 
Bank story). 


Political Action 


COPE (the AFL-CIO joint Com- 
mittee on Political Education) 
Chairman Charles Boyd reported 
on the successful RWUSU delega- 
tion to Washington, D.C. to press 
the legislative fight for extension 
of the protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards (Minimum Wage and 
Hour) Act. The delegation of more 
than 1,000 was the largest ever 
assembled by a single union. 

Chairman Boyd urged that 1-S 
members write to their Congress- 
men and Senators (see Page 1) 
to impress upon them the urgent 
need of favorable action. 

He advised the Board that let- 
ters had been sent to all members 
living in New York’s 18th Con- 
gressional district urging them to 
participate in the primary election 
campaign of State Senator Alfred 
Santangelo and to vote for him in 
the drive to unseat anti-labor in- 
cumbent Representative Donovan. 

He also announced, and the 
Board approved, the solicitation 
for COPE funds later this month. 

Helen Ruderman (White Plains) 
reported on the meeting of the 
Westchester CIO Council meeting 
and the possibility of defeating 
anti-labor represenative Gwinn of 
the 27th Congressional District. 
She urged action similar to that 
taken against Congressman Dono- 
van. 


Trial 


Charges brought against Joseph 
Jameson by 28 of his co-workers 
in the Street Floor Stockman’s 
pool, were upheld by the Trial 
Committee which heard the evi- 










dence. He was punished by a g 
month suspension from the bey 
fits of Union membership 

Jameson was found guilty , 
“reporting clerks and stockmen | 
management,” having “a belittlin 
and insulting attitude towards q 
workers” and being uncooperati 

In the other two cases heard } 
the Trial Committee one membe 
was placed on “probation” an/ 
charges against another 
dropped, 

On the Trial Committee wer: 
David Greenberg (7th Flog; 
Cathryn Hall (7th Floor), Har 
Leibowitz (Manufacturing), Ma. 
ty Lattarulo (Keceiving) an 
Sylvia Temple (DA-CT). 

Named to a new Trial Commi 
tee to hear charges pending againg 
members were: William UC 
(Packing), Cathryn Hall (7 
Floor), Nick RKusso (6th Floor) 
James Steele (3rd Floor) and 
gustine Tompkins (Packing). 
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Reinstatement 


Two former members, expelled 
in 1953 for crossing the Union’ 
picketlines, applied tor re-admiy 
sion to Local 1-5. 

Ceil Selkow submitted an a 
plication tor re-instatement whic 
was supported by the signature 
of 50 co-workers. 

Julia’s Kroll’s application wi 
backed by 41 of her co-worker 
who attested to the fact that sh 
had been on the 1956 picketlin 
every day of the strike. 

Both applications were approvel 
by the kxecutive Board on 


grounds that both Miss Selkovgy This fa 
and Miss Kroll had demonstrate for the vi 
sincere penitence for their earliegj mine the 
violations of trade union princigg¢an meas 
ples and that both had provagy So, th 
themselves worthy of Local 1 lar does 

radio an 


membership during the last thre 


years. printed 
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Constitution 


When the membership approve 
a series of amendments to the 
Local 1-S Constitution and By 
Laws in January, only half of the 
job had been completed. 

The Constitution Committes 
headed by Neil Kuypers (% 
Floor), reported to the Board tha! 
it will be getting on with the re# 
of its work and will bring its reo 
ommendations before the Board 
quickly as possible so that they 
may then be acted upon by th}, 
membership. 


Button, Button 
Who makes the button? Whetb: 


er it’s lemon yellow, raspberry 
lime, members of the Executive 
Board wanted to know whethef 
members of Local 1-S have to weal 
a button that doesn’t have a uniob 
label. It was agreed that the of 
ficers will look into the questio 
and advise the membership. 
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Political Education, AFL-CIO) 
campaign for a dollar a member 
soon to begin, it is most important 
that everyone have the clearest 
ible understanding of what his 
dollar does and how it helps. 

It is generally recognized that 
the large daily newspapers cannot 
or will not take a clear cut posi- 
tion on issues or candidates 
“biased” in labor’s favor. 

Even the handling of news of 
labor, as in the case of our recent 
strike, is affected by the fact that 
the press is largely governed by 
its major sources of income— 
namely, its advertisers. 


The Issues 


This fact often makes it difficult 
for the voter to accurately deter- 
mine the issues against which he 
can measure the candidates. 

So, the first thing your dol- 
lar does is to help pay for 
radio and TV time, as well as 
printed material, which ex- 
plores the issues. 

It is only natural that as wage 
earners and trade unionists we 
have some special interests. We 
would not knowingly support an 
'Manti-labor program, because we 
know that this would be self-de- 
feating. We would literally be cut- 
ting our nose to spite our face if 
we were to support measures de- 
signed to make it more difficut 
for us to bargain collectively, or to 
strike peacefully, for example. 
The Candidates 


For the same reasons, we must 
be in a position, as intelligent 
people, to know about the candi- 
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MAKE A PROMISE MEAN A PROMISE GNE A BUCKto PAC 


lwhy You Need COPE 
77 And COPE Needs You 


With the COPE (Committee on 





dates who want our votes. 

And here, too, our dollars help. 
Candidates are judged, regardless 
of their party label, on either their 
voting record (if they are already 
office holders) or on the program 
to which they have pledged them- 
selves. 

COPE is non-partisan. Its 
aim is to stimulate an active 
interest in the issues and the 
candidates and to help assure 
the highest possible participa- 
tion of the people in selecting 
their political leaders. 

And your dollar help do this, 
too. Registration and voting re- 
minders are printed and distribut- 
ed to the extent that you help 
make it possible with your contri- 
bution. 

In all, the purpose of COPE is 
to help make the democratic proc- 
ess work most effectively. To help 
win the active participation of all 
people—and to help them know all 
the issues and all the candidates 
so that they can vote for the pro- 
gram and the men they want. 


Give a Buck! 


Most Shop Stewards will receive 
the COPE collection book by mail 
and contributions can be made 
directly to them. Stewards who 
failed to return their books last 
year will not receive books this 
year. Members in departments 
without books may make their con- 
tributions either in a neighboring 
department or directly at the 
Union office. 

If you want decent repre- 
sensation — Don’t just hope. 


Give to COPE! 
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When a study of the famil 
budget makes it look as thoug 
& real vacation is all but impos- 

le it is time to remember the 
Local 1-S Federal Credit Union. 
The Credit Union has helped 
make lots of dreams come true 

rough its low-cost, easy-to-ob- 
tain loans. 

Any member of Local 1-S, and 
any member of his or her family 
ving under the same roof, is eli- 
gible for Credit Union member- 
ship. And any CU member is eli- 

as a borrower. 

The Credit Union is actually a 
Cooperative bank, whose officers 
are elected from among its de- 
| pe Dealing with the CU is 

doing business with friends 
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1-§ Credit Union Offers Help With 
Planning Family Vacation Budgets 


who are sincerely interested in 
helping you get the most for your 
money. 

In addition to being an easy 
place from which to borrow, the 
CU is a good place in which to 
save. Interest on Credit Union 
shares is paid at the rate of three 
percent, which compares favorably 
with most commercial banks. 

Regardless of what your finan- 
cial —— may be, p val it at 


the Credit Union and you'll find 
that help is closer at hand than 
you had dared to hope. The CU 


is located at 290 Seventh Avenue 
and is open from 11 A.M. to 2 
P.M. and from 5 P.M. to 7 P.M. 
daily except Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. 






Inequality Pact Approved... 


(Continued from page 1) 


similar — and often identical — 
contents. 
The long range result of the 


Union’s persistent efforts has been © 


to reduce the number of problems 

and to establish a more orderly 

and consistent wage structure. 
Application 

The wage increase based on the 
inequity adjustments will be paid 
to non-selling workers when they 
reach the maximum rate for their 
jobs. That is, the maximum—in 
addition to having been raised by 
the general wage increase—is also 
raised by the amount of the in- 
equity adjustment. 

Selling, office division and 
Branch Store workers who are 
now at the 18 month or the maxi- 
mum rate for their jobs will re- 
ceive their inequity increases im- 
mediately. Those not yet at the 18 
month rate will receive the in- 
crease at the maximum. 

The sub-committee responsible 
for hammering out the agreement 
was headed by Vice President Phil 
Hoffstein and consisted of Charles 
Boyd, Harry Leibowitz, Olga Mos- 
catelli and Ireda Pariser. 

Vice President Hofistein had 
words of high praise for the work 
of the negotiators and the agree- 
ment they made possible. He said, 
“I know of no more dithcult job 
than trying to determine the ‘most 
urgent’ inequity problems. In my 
opinion, this committee has done 
as fine a job as could be expected 
by anyone considering the small 
amount they had to work with. 


“Needless to say, the Union does 
not now say that all such problems 
have been solved. We know that 
there are workers who may feel 
that their problems were more 
pressing than some of those that 
were decided upon by the commit- 
tee and Macy’s. 

“In this connection it is impor- 
tant to bear two things in mind. 
One is the fact that this settlement 
was arrived at through negotia- 
tions. This means that Macy’s 
did not agree with the Union’s 
views on all the jobs that came 
under discussion. The second is 
the fact the elimination of unjust 
wage structure differentials is an 
on-going process at which we shall 
continue to work, as in the case 
of the non-selling group in the 
Branch Stores whose wage struc- 
ture is in the process of being 
made fully automatic.” 

Said President Kovenetsky, “As 
we continue to make progress to- 
wards ending the existing Macy 
practice of paying different rates 
for essentially the same jobs, we 


HEALTH PLAN NOTE 


If you plan to take a leave of 
absence (including maternity and 
military leave) for more than 30 
days or if you leave the store and 
wish to continue your Health Plan 
coverage on a direct payment basis 
YOU MUST see the Local 1-S 
Health Plan Consultant at the 
Union office. 

You are covered by The Health 
Plan only until the end of the 
month in which you leave the 
store, and have another 30 days 
within which to arrange for your 
direct payments. 

If you, or a member of your 
family covered by the Health Plan 
enters the hospital you MUST call 
on the Union office for claim forms 
, iately on entering or as soon 
as ible thereafter. 

rotect yourself — protect your 
family — protect your benefits. Be 
sure to come to the Union office 
time 











have also— for the first time — 
armed ourselves with safeguards 
against new inequities arising to 
take the place of those we get rid 
of. 
“We have accomplished this 
by winning the contractual right to 
arbitrate the rates of new jobs 


the company opens up. As time 
goes by the full value of this provi- 
sion will become more and more 
apparent. 

“At this time I want to com- 
mend the sub-committee for the 
fine job they did in dealing with 
a very difficult problem.” 





RETAIL FEDERATION ADVISES 
MEMBERS ON UNION-BLOCKING 


Reprinted from the AFL-CIO News 


The American Retail Federa- 
tion, which hates the idea of a $1 


hates the idea of unions organizing 
the employes of retail stores. 

The Retail Federation, a trade 
association protecting giant de- 
partment stores and wealthy retail 
chains as well as smaller enter- 
prises, issued a pamphlet April 16, 
1956, telling retailers all about 
what they can and can’t do in com- 
bating union organization. 

The pamphlet was prepared, its 
title page says, by James G. Mich- 
aux, tederation labor relations 
counsel, and Thomas E. Shroyer, 
Washington lawyer who in 1947 
helped draft the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Counter Moves 


an hour minimum wage law, al 


The document is strictly copy- 
righted and “no part may be re- 
produced in whole or in part with- 
out written permission”, the title 
page says. 

Without violating the copyright, 
the AFL-C1O News can report 
that the whole emphasis is on how 
an employer can learn that his 
wage-earners are talking to union 
organizers—and how the organ- 
izers can be most effectively coun- 
tered. 

The document mournfully ad- 
mits that a bad employe relations 
record probably means it is too 
late for the employer to beat the 
union. 

lt also admits ruefully that prob- 
ably the federation itself should 
have issued a booklet on how to 
run a good employe relations pro- 
gram before printing a booklet on 
how to combat unions—but inti- 
mates that anti-union haste is now 
a necessity. 


List of Instructions 


Apparently the Retail Federa- 
‘tion, in all its recent history, never 


? 


on decent employee relations pro- 
grams until the “threat” of union 
organization campaigns scared the 
employers, 

You can’t ask your employes 
whether they are union members, 
the booklet says, or threaten them 
with discharge, or give them sud- 
den raises outside the pattern of 
your past. However, it is suggest- 
ed, it would be nice if your super- 
visors gave you information on 
any apparent shift in employe at- 
titudes towards their store. 

There is a long list of instruc- 
tions on what an employer can le- 
gally do to make successtul union 
organizing more difficult, inciud- 
ing advice not to agree voluntarily 
to a National Labor Relations 
Board representation election to 
find out what the employes really 
want, 

The booklet bears down heavily 
on the advisability of getting a 
good employe relations counselor 
—even if the retailer has never 
had one before. ‘The experienced 
labor relations man, the publica- 
tion suggests, knows intimately 
the shifting interpretations of the 
Taft-Hartley Act and can help draft 
persuasive anti-union letters to 
employes. 

At Senate Labor Subcomittee 
hearings, the federation sent its 
president, Rowland Jones, Jr. to 
denounce a federal legal wage 
minimum of $1 an hour for retail 
store employes. 

The same Rowland Jones, Jr. 
wrote a Foreword for the anti- 
union booklet stressing what he 
seems to think are the enormous 
difficulties faced by an employer 
when organized labor moves into 
the field of his employees. 

The retailers just don’t want to 

y $1 an hour—either under the 
aw or through union-negotiated 
contracts. 


= of publishing a document 





Hopes Rise in Office Division As 
Signs Indicate End of Lean Days 


There was a spark of cautious 
optimism among the workers in 
the DA-CT as new desks, chairs 
and other office equipment began 
to appear in one small area of 
General Manager “Smiling” Jack 
Gribbons’ domain. 

DA-CT has been the target of 
operational budget cuts over the 
last few years, but—if recent signs 
are to be taken at face value—the 
lean days may well be over. 

While staff workers have been 
protected by their Union contract 
and their seniority, executive cut- 
backs took place. 

Commented one Union member, 
“The addition of four new execu- 
tives is no problem at all—so long 
as we still have a contract that 
forbids them from doing any staff 
work, It is hard to imagine what 
they will all have to do, Sut that’s 
not my business so long as we 
aren't hurt by it. I only hope that 
there will be enough of those new 
desks and seats to go around and 
replace some of the beat up stuff 
we've been using.” 





Confusion Reigns 
Elsewhere in the Gribbon realm 


it seemed as though confusion was 
ae in the place of the Gen- 
eral Manager. 

DA Authorizers had been ex- 
pecting, since February, that ef- 
ficiency would replace chaos and 
that jangling telephones would no 
longer interrupt eir “sorting and 
stuffing work.’ 

This, it seemed, was Macy’s aim, 
too, when they announced the in- 
stallation of a central phone board 
to handle salesclerks’ calls for DA 
or CT authorization. 

The authorizers, not assigned 
to telephone duty were dismayed 
to find that despite the new central 
system they still had two—instead 
of three—phones left on their 
tables and that the jangling and 
the interruptions went along as 
they always had, with substantial 
increase in customer service effi- 
ciency but little improvement for 
the workers whose job it is to 
provide that service. 
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WhiteCitizensCouncilsMenaceU.S. 
Unionism and Industrialization 


Reprinted from Labor’s Daily 


The White Citizens Councils of 
the South, which many labor of- 
ficials consider the most serious 
threat to unionism in the nation, 
are hampering the industrializa- 
tion of the South. This is the grow- 
ing opinion among several differ- 
ent observers. The Wall Street 
Journal hinted as much in a series 
by a staff reporter in the South. 
The New York Times openly said 
so in a March 14 story. Ben Segal, 
labor consultant with the Fund for 
the Republic, has received a simi- 
lar impression from reports reach- 
ing him. 

There are several reasons for 
this new threat to southern prog- 
ress which is caused by the White 
Citizens Councils. Some of its 
leaders may be opposing industri- 
alization deliberately to prevent 
increases in the industry-worker 
population, which is easiest to or- 
ganize into labor unions. 

Other leaders may be dupes, 
imagining that they are serving 
only the “cause” of compulsory 
race segregation. This last would 
seem to serve to describe in par- 
ticular those few who call them- 
selves trade unionists—but who 
are completely out of line with 
AFL-CIO policies. 

(AFL-CIO President George 
Meany and other top leaders of 
the new federation have bluntly 
made it clear that union members 
who defy the AFL-CIO Constitu- 
lion, which calls for equal rights 
for all races, creeds and colors, 
can hardly call themselves loyal 
members.) 

Campaign of Coercion 

The malevolent campaign of 
coercion and sometimes violence 
being conducted by the White 
Citizens Council members in the 
South reaches ridiculous levels. 

Some cotton gin businessmen in 


the South, for instance, have re- 
fused to. accept cotton which was 
hauled in a Ford truck. 

The December 5, 1955 edition 
of the Augusta, Ga., Courier, car- 
ried a one-inch advertisement 
reading “Buy a Ford and help 
destroy segregation in Georgia and 
help Ceaivenibs America.” 

Ford dealers are being boycot- 
ted because the Fund for the Re- 
public and the Ford Foundation, 
both founded by Ford’s profits, 
have given large sums of money 
to groups in the South which seek 
to live up to the Constitution. 

Coca-Cola apparently is being 
boycotted on both sides of the race 
issue. The company owners are 
Atlantans who abide by the “tradi- 
tions.” 

Blind Fervor 

It doesn’t matter what race is 
involved in some of these boy- 
cotts. The extremists who want to 
fight the Supreme Court are car- 
rying on their hate campaigns 
with just as much fervor against 
whites as against non-whites in 
some instances. 

The Wall Street Journal quoted 
a number of southern businessmen 
who have suffered economic re- 
prisals merely on the strength of 
both true and false rumors. These 
include Falstaff beer in Mississip- 
pi and Philip Morris cigarettes in 
Alabama. 

The Falstaff boycott stems from 
the fact that the company bought 
a life membership in the NAACP 
for one of its Negro salesmen in 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The picture showing the pres- 
entation of the $500 check to 
NAACP was widely shown in the 
South in the pages of the White 
Sentinel. The Wall Street Journal 
identified this paper as _ being 
printed in St. Louis by John 
Hamilton, an admitted ex-Com- 
munist and one-time aide to Gerald 


1-S members of RWDSU delegation assemble on 
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Capitol's steps in Washington, D.C. between round 


visiting Congressmen. Drive for extension of minimum wage coverage is now nearing showdown. 





L. K. Smith of the Christian Na- 
tional Crusade. 


Hire Negro Salesmen 

The Philip Morris boycott also 
was fostered by Hamilton, who 
said the company hired Negro 
salesmen and executives and ad- 
vertised in Negro papers, using 
non-whites in the ads. 

Despite the record, White Citi- 
zens Councils insist they are not 
advocates of boycotts or blacklist- 
ing. “We just supply the informa- 
tion,” to quote one. 

Some industries are staying out 
of the South when they find that 
local tax rates are excessively 
high because the communities must 
spend money to maintain two sets 
of schools for race segregation. 

Other shy away because of in- 
creasing industrial unrest among 
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The letter columns of the daily newspapers are filled with letters from readers concerned 
with a wide range of subjects affecting their daily lives. Members of Local 1-S are equally 
affected by the social, economic and political events of our times. A lively discussion in these 
columns could serve to alert the reader to many views on many subjects. How about it? 


FABULOUS 


I would like to thank you one 
and all for the help I received 
from our fabulous Health Plan. 

My wife’s operation was a little 
lengthy, so blood was needed— 
thank heaven we have a Blood 
Bank. A replacement was there for 
the asking—strike and all! 

You know, a lot of people don’t 
realize what a big gain we get 
every time the Health Plan gets 
a boost, but they “wake up” soon 
cnough after the operation. 

Jt’s my secret bank account. 

Sincerely, 


Ron C. McWatt, NZ 


MANY THANKS 


Many thanks to our Welfare 
Board for the lovely gift 1 received 
on my return home from the hos- 
pital. 

1 also want to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all my friends and 
co-workers for the many lovely 
cards and visits | received during 
my recent illness. 

In less than one year I have 
been hospitalized twice, and each 
time have had a major operation. 
Nobody can possibly realize what 
that means until it concerns one’s 


self. 


My sincerest thanks to all re- 
sponsible for the prompt help I 
received when I need blood from 
the Blood Bank—and all the bene- 


fits given me through our wonder- ° 


ful Health Pian. 

All of this certainly helps alle- 
viate a lot of worry. As the doctor 
put it, 1 am a veteran at surgery 
now. May this be the last for 
all times. 

Sincerely, 
Isabel Liuzzo, SF27 
DON’T KNOW 

May I take this opportunity to 
thank you for your promptness in 
handling my Group Health surgi- 
cal claim. I really don’t know 
what | would have » without it. 

Sincerely, 
Mary Igae, 41 Dept. 
PLEASE PRINT 

Please print my small thanks 
to all my friends for the lovely 
cards and gifts during my illness. 
Also to Mr. Sam Kovenetsky and 
Mr. Atkinson—my regrets that I 
could not be on the picket line. 

Thanks, too, to our WeMare 
Board for their lovely gift—and 
to the medical panel for their help 
while I was hospitalized. 

Sincerely, 


Anne Adolf, 12 Dept. 


SINCERE THANKS 

My most sincere thanks to all 
responsible for the prompt help 
and benefits given me through the 
Health Plan and the doctor who 
attended me during my stay in the 
hospital. 

I also wish to thank all my 
friends and co-workers for the 
very lovely cards, gifts and visits. 

Many, many thanks for the help 
I received from the Union and 
the Welfare Board. 

Sincerely, 
Catherine Morow, Housekeeping 





If you... 
your husband 


or wife... 
or children 
under 18... 
or parents (if you’re single ) 
NEED BLOOD 
FROM THE BLOOD BANK 
all you have to do is 
CALL WA 4-4540 


And Rest Assured That 
Local 1-S Will Do the Rest 











the workers. 

Some stay North because their 
best technical personnel refuse to 
move to the South. 

Another fear they have is that 
White extremists will provoke vio- 
lence where a defense company 
must live up to government con- 


tracts requiring equal treaty 
to all workers. 

A few companies look ab 
into the future and see that 
chief attraction to the Sout 
sub-standard wages —won’t | 
once the AFL-CIO begins its m 


organizing drives. 





PERSONALS 


FOR RENT—Furnished room (74 St. and Central Park West) ay 
able for middle-aged woman. $15 weekly. 15 minutes to 34th S 
short blocks to subway. Phone TR 4-6222. 


FOR RENT—Single male 1-S member will share cool ground f 
garden apartment half-block off Hudson River, 1% blocks from 88 
and Bway. Share of rent $67.50. Call TR 3-4999 any time in follo 
week before 11:30 A.M. or after 6:30 P.M. 


FOR RENT—Large, airy room, private for gentleman. Concourse 
167 St., Bronx. References. Phone JE 6-7232 after 5 P.M. 


WANTED—Three room unfurnished apt. Flatbush vicinity to $7 


Phone BU 2-2639 evenings. 


FOR SALE—Wedding gown. Any reasonable offer accepted. Phot 
before 10 A.M. or from 6-9 P.M., LU 9-4192. ' 


FOR SALE—Leica camera, almost new. Phone MU 9-4889. 


Personal ads for the Local 1-S NEWS must be received at the Uni 
office by the lst or 15th day of each month. Ads received on the i 
will appear in the issue dated the 15th. Those received on the 15th 
appear in the issue dated the lst of the following month. This is offers 
= service to members of Local 1-S and there is no charge for persc 





upon request. 


BLOOD BANK — If 
the Union Office—WA 4-4540. 





MEDICAL PLAN — For the name and address of the doctor, 
dentist, optometrist or podiatrist nearest you CALL the Union) 
Office—WA 4-4540 or Associated Physicians Medical Group— 
BU 8-4210 (Night or Day). Complete schedule of fees available 


ou need blood from the Blood Bank CALL | 




















